Antinatalism v. pronatalism: is depopulation good or bad? 


part 1 of a 2 part series on the related topics of procreation ethics 
and human extinction, part 2 is here. 
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Average number of living kin for a Focal [typical] woman aged 65 in selected countries. The gray lines in the background after 2021 show 100 
trajectories from the 2022 Revision of the United Nations World Population Prospects. The continuous lines show the median of these projections, and 
the dashed lines indicate the 80% projection intervals. See Max Planck Institute for Demographic Research for a summary of the full study — 
“Projections of human kinship for all countries,” Diego Alburez-Gutierrez, Iván Williams, and Hal Caswell, PNAS, December 19, 2023, 120 (52). 


If you don’t have time to read further, please look at the recent article “The Case Against Children” in 
Harper’s by Elizabeth Barber and watch Stephen J Shaw’s documentary Birthgap to get the gist of 
what is at stake... 


Since ancient times, the odd thinker or philosopher has remarked that fewer — or even the complete 
disappearance of — people on earth would be a good thing. The immediate response to the likelihood 
question has usually been “fat chance.” But lately, a debate, not about the likelihood but about the 
desirability, has become heated. Inconceivable as it might have been a few decades ago, depopulation is 
happening. And it’s difficult to imagine what could stop or reverse the trend.’ Will people suddenly 
start having more children because they become aware that within one human lifetime there will be a 


1. See section below on the possibility of a tech fix assuming there is defined problem amenable to such a fix. 


severe shortage of working age people paying taxes to support a burgeoning legion of elderly people? 
And the situation will only worsen until all those older people die off.’ If it hasn’t already in some parts 
of the world, there will come a time in the next few decades when 


1. either older, unproductive, people will be encouraged and/or pressured to die,” 

2. or younger people will be forced to bear children and live lives more impoverished than their 
expectations were primed for — before many of them, too, will, when their time comes, be 
encouraged or pressured to die, 

3. or, most likely, some combination of the above.‘ 


There will be pain and suffering on a scale — and of a kind — unknown historically, as standards of 
living and quality of life for all, young and old, plummet.” 


The ethically-motivated antinatalist is not unhappy with the idea of depopulation. We first broached the 
antinatalism topic in 2016 in the wake of philosopher David Benatar’s revival of the old theme. But 
even the antinatalist must be given pause at the speed with which it is happening. Benatar, for example, 
when he published his infamous book Better Never to Have Been in 2006 didn’t have illusions about 
procreation stopping in its tracks just because a philosopher said it should. And he was right to the 
extent that ifdepopulation is happening, as it appears it is, it is not because people are suddenly 
listening to philosophers. Though explicit antinatalist thinking has spread rapidly and surprisingly in 
the almost two decades since Benatar’s book, most people have little understanding of the force of his — 
or any — well-thought through antinatalist argument. The actual motives are more mundane, but all the 
more powerful for being so. The recognition of the enormity of suffering vis-d-vis its opposite, 
happiness, and the reduction — then elimination — of suffering was always Benatar’s end. But he had in 
mind a deliberate and graceful extinction. 


The proximate causes of actual anthropogenic depopulation are many and complex but philosophy 
isn’t one of them. If some have sought out philosophical theory to buttress their extra-philosophical 
conviction that bringing more babies into the world is not a good idea now, that’s not the same as the 
philosophical antinatalist’s position that it was never a good idea. People are starting not to have 
children en masse for the same reason they used to have them: it served, or serves, some interest of 
theirs — not for ethical® reasons. 


2. And the global proportion of young vs old stabilizes at some sustainable level (if it does). 

3. As is already happening in some of the countries most severely affected by depopulation, South Korea. Japan and 
countries in Southern Europe, such as Italy and Spain. Germany, et al, are not far behind. The data shows no country is 
exempt from the trend, sooner or — in historical terms — slightly later. 

4. We cannot rule out the possibility that a widespread impulse to voluntarily take on dependents, as people do when they 
adopt children or pets, will find similar release in taking in old people as dependents or charges (even unrelated ones). Not 
daring to introduce new offspring, knowing the unhappy world in store for them, younger materially-capable people may 
project their “fostering” instincts on the elderly as many do now on pets. Pets and old people have in common imminent and 
foreseeable expiration dates. Nevertheless, the resources of the young who assume costly dependents will be strained, even 
if short-term and even if the experience is potentially rewarding. It’s not clear old people possess the compensating charm of 
pets. (They tend to be less warm and fuzzy.) Quality of life for all will dip, barring some surprising development. 

5. But for a fortunate few — for those with the wherewithal to prolong their misery. “Those who get rich before they get old,” 
to paraphrase a line from Shaw’s documentary. But even these will only be resourced to delay suffering. What good is 
money when no one is making anything to buy because buyers are dwindling? Will capitalism — or any economic system 
that relies on consumer expansion — survive a sudden shrinking market? 

6. “Ethical” is taken here to mean “other-regarding” whether the “other” is taken as other individuals or the communities in 
which an individual is ensconced. That we have or should have ethical regard for ourselves apart from any other person or 


We aim to get clearer on the different and confusing concerns motivating the debate about whether 
depopulation is good or bad by trying to sort them out. 


Changing perceptions 


A change in the weather seems underway in the antinatalism/pronatalism debate — both metaphorically 
and literally: in how it is discussed and in the physical climate. We focus on the conceptual aspect, 
though the meteorological one’ is also involved... 


Is it possible the urgency of climate change will be eclipsed by the fact that there will be fewer of us 
around to experience its most negative effects: one crisis mitigating another? (The predicted worst 
effects of both climate change and depopulation coincide: both within the next few generations.) 


In 2006, when Benatar’s modern antinatalist manifesto came out, the idea was almost outside the realm 
of decent discussion. Now, it seems, the challenge antinatalism poses to still widespread unquestioned 
assumptions about bringing life into the world is being discussed in many, quite conventional, forums. 
Adding fuel to the fire is a growing consensus among demographers and data scientists that the planet 
is in for human depopulation at speeds never seen in historic time. 


How we talk about antinatalism and its opposite, pronatalism, hints in one direction while what is 
actually happening suggests another. The Wikipedia article on pronatalism (aka natalism) starts out by 
calling it an “ideology,” while the antinatalism entry calls antinatalism a “philosophy.” The term 
“ideology,” as typically used, has negative connotations. It is taken to be a belief system that may have 
been, but is no longer, open to critical evaluation (one source calls it a “philosophy calcified”), whereas 
“philosophy” is usually thought of as critical of accepted assumptions. This suggests most current 
editors of Wikipedia take a somewhat more critical view of pronatalism than antinatalism. The very 
fact that Wikipedia is taking this attitude now indicates that antinatalism is moving closer to becoming 
an “accepted” view. (Not that it is becoming a position among cultural conservatives, but that it is 
moving closer to the progressive end of the mainstream’? — though certainly not there yet.) Antinatalism, 
as a topic, is starting to “mature,” so to speak. It’s becoming at least acceptable to talk about these 
matters outside academic circles. 


But this is a cultural/historical event, not strictly a philosophical one. We point this out because at one 
time or another both stances toward bringing life into being have been, or are, called “ideological.” But 
we will take them both as live philosophical material, that is to say, we will treat them as though their 
assumptions can be questioned. 


Pronatalism, like pro-life stances on abortion, is often associated with traditional/religious perspectives 
— but there are secular pronatalists. Antinatalism is often associated with more progressive and feminist 


thing is meaningful but a less common assumption, and worthy of a separate discussion. Though moral self-regard is, 
however, implicated in the section below on Nicholas Smyth’s argument for “existential grounding.” 

7. “Demographic Shifts and Carbon Emissions: Can Population Decline Solve Global Environmental Challenges?” Roos 
van Keulen at Earth.org writes on the possibility that depopulation may help curb climate change. At least we can imagine 
the the quantity of suffering may be reduced if not the change: fewer sentients in harm’s way. 

8. What Wikipedia today is in the business of being a conduit for. We will have more to say about what Wikipedia has 
become since its early ambitions as a fount of shared wisdom in a forthcoming topic under social epistemology. 


perspectives — but there are traditional/religious antinatalists. This by way of suggesting that the topic is 
deeper than a mere “culture war.” 


We’ll make some distinctions between four distinct perspectives to help clarify the debate: 


1. practical pronatalism 

2. moral or philosophical pronatalism 
3. practical antinatalism, and 

4. moral or philosophical antinatalism 


At the end of this writeup,’ we will return to consider the practical versions which we will suggest are 
closer to being ideologies — in the sense that it is the exigencies of being alive in evolutionarily 
embodied form, not rational thinking, that drive them. The practical perspectives are rooted in basic 
assumptions that will not or cannot be questioned: such as that human survival can never be abandoned 
as a project, or that pain and suffering are always bad. 


The philosophical versions of these -isms, which we will mostly dwell on, entertain those same 
assumptions, but must address competing ones and interrogate them all. The philosophically-minded 
are at least aware of the possibility that human survival may not be morally defensible or that pain and 
suffering may actually be a matter of ultimate moral indifference. Aware of these things, they are 
obligated to present a case as to why their respective assumptions and reasoning are better than that of 
the opposition. 


The practical versions of both anti- and pronatalism, in contrast, feel no such obligation. These 
positions are vulnerable to “life-changing” events such as becoming a parent, or questions about 
whether such an event will help or impede my career, or will I be a happier person if I do this versus 
that, or will I regret this someday, or how will my community view my choices, etc... all very personal 
concerns. “Personal” does not mean irrelevant or unimportant. The personal, at least, adds to the 
drama” of the debate if not to a settled conclusion. 


I suspect that most actual pronatalists and actual antinatalists today are of the practical type. If the 
debate is veering mainstream, it is for this reason. The philosophical stances are, and have always been, 
the concern of a small minority. If you have read this far, you may be among this minority... 


The contemporary debate 
Some of the items in this selection of resources for understanding what is at stake we will discuss in 
more detail below: 


Depopulation worries: 


1. Birthgap - Childless World PART 1, data scientist Stephen J Shaw’s well-made documentary has 
recently stirred up controversy by pointing to the perils of depopulation. (video) 


9. We also revisit the distinction in part 2 on the theme of procreation ethics. 
10. The need for “drama” is not to be taken lightly, since it is tied to the sea of normativity — the “giving of damns” — in 
which we swim. Things matter to us: logically, ethically, and aesthetically. Us, to nothing else. 


. This interview with prominent demographer Paul Morland is an example of a pronatalist secular 


position. He calls antinatalism an “ideology” (in stark contrast to Wikipedia, as noted above). 
He seems to take it for granted that human survival can only be questioned if you are wrong- 
headed to the point of being incomprehensible (video). 


. Elon Musk has long expressed concern with depopulation, see also Appendix to part 1 below on 


why. 


. In Jordan Peterson’s interview with Stephen J Shaw, Peterson seems to take a very traditionalist 


pronatalist position in contrast to Shaw’s somewhat more practical secular pronatalist one 
(video). 


. This podcast takes a very progressive/feminist (I have to say rather “ideological”) position on 


depopulation trends that ignores many of the serious concerns of secular pronatalists like Shaw. 


. Another interview with Shaw by two general skeptics moves, nevertheless, to a position 


friendly to secular pronatalism. Interestingly, it also suggests that if the interviewers were once 
themselves antinatalists (as one of them suggests he was) but now veer toward a kind of 
pronatalist position, it is because they were always practicalists or casual on the question. No 
matter which side they were — or are — on, it is their life experiences that altered their stance 
(i.e., becoming parents) — not any well thought out philosophical position. This is a hallmark of 
a practicalist: life may change your mind, not well-thought-through arguments (video). 


. “Families will change dramatically over the years to come...,” a short abstract by the Max 


Planck Society of the full study: “Projections of human kinship for all countries,” Diego 
Alburez-Gutierrez, Ivan Williams, and Hal Caswell, PNAS, December 19, 2023, 120 (52). (The 
opening chart above is taken from this study.) 


. “Van Hasselt Lecture | Existential Catastrophe: A Multigenerational View | Samuel Scheffler,” 


(video) Scheffler, author of Death and the Afterlife, in this lecture defends our moral investment 
in the past and future of our kind. We do not derive our meaning and purpose, he argues, solely 
from the events between our individual birth or demise. What’s important in our lives both pre- 
and post-dates us (video). (I take Scheffler to offer a kind of virtue ethics alternative to both 
bleaker antinatalist and longtermist/transhumanist views.) 

“Could There Ever Be a Duty to Have Children?” Anca Gheaus, from Permissible Progeny?: 
The Morality of Procreation and Parenting, Sarah Hannan, Samantha Brennan, and Richard 
Vernon, eds., Oxford 2015. A careful exploration of the moral permissibility of incentivizing — 
or even coercing — procreation, to prevent grave future harm. Is there a secular case, i.e., an 
ethical foundation, for the scenario painted by Margaret Atwood in The Handmaid’s Tale 
(1985)? 


Antinatalist debate:" 


1. 
2. 


3: 


Our 2016 discussion: “Non-existentialism: anti-natalism, ethics, and David Benatar.” 


Simon Cushing elaborates on the Benatar’s asymmetry argument tracing its provenance to 
insights from the population ethics of Derek Parfit. (video) 


“What Is Antinatalism? Definition, History, and Categories,” Masahiro Morioka, The Review of 
Life Studies Vol.12 (May 2021): 1-39. An excellent short survey of the concept. Morioka 
elaborates at least 12 types of “antinatalism.” The typology ranges from “bringing life into the 
world, not just human life, but any kind of life is wrong, period” to “I am happy to be here, but 


11. Some of the references here I owe to Olivia Dresher. 


it is not a good idea to bring others like me into the world. This is just me, others may gauge the 
situation differently.” (This last position comes closest to Morioka’s view.) 


4. “Every Conceivable Harm: A Further Defence of Anti-Natalism,” (preprint) David Benatar, 
South African Journal of Philosophy — Vol. 31 No. 1 (2012). 


5. “How to Reject Benatar’s Asymmetry Argument,” (preprint) Erik Magnusson, Bioethics. A 
critical take on the supposed asymmetry. 


6. “How not to reject Benatar’s asymmetry argument: An antinatalist reply to Magnusson,” 
Dissertation by Elias Muusavi. Muusavi offers a clarification of Benatarian antinatalism and 
corrections for apparent misperceptions by Magnussson, et al., of Benatar’s position. 

7. “A Brief History of Antinatalism | Karim Akerma” (video) interview with the author of the 
Antinatalism: a Handbook. The deep cross-cultural history of the concept in both its proto- and 
contemporary forms is discussed. 

8. “Wrongful Life, Procreative Responsibility, and the Significance of Harm,” Seana Shiffrin, 
Legal Theory, June 1999. “Furthering the Case for Anti-natalism: Seana Shiffrin and the Limits 
of Permissible Harm,” Asheel Singh, South African Journal of Philosophy, 2012, 31(1). Singh 
extracts a strong antinatalist case he thinks implicit in Shiffrin’s ground-breaking piece. Are we 
allowed to make grave decisions on behalf of others without consulting them first? If so, why? 

9. “What Is the Question to which Anti-Natalism Is the Answer?” Nicholas Smyth, Ethical Theory 
and Moral Practice (2020) 23:71-87. Smyth questions whether the whole 
antinatalist/pronatalist debate is too abstract to be practically relevant to actual human concerns. 
(We’ll discuss Shiffrin, Singh, and Smyth in more detail in part 2.) 

10. A gathering antinatalist sentiments. 


David Benatar’s antinatalism re-examined 


Scenario A Scenario B 
Benatar appeals to an asymmetry in how we evaluate the 
effect of harms and benefits on existing versus non-existing (X exists) PA POVOT ERIS) 
people. His matrix at right sums it up. For those in Scenario [(1) (3) 
A (those reading this, among others), the assessment is 
straightforward: harm is bad and benefit is good. The Presence of pain Absence of pain 
situation for the non-existent in Scenario B is intuitively +> 
more complicated. Benatar claims the absence of harm for (Bad) (Good) 


the non-existent is good (quadrant 3) but the absence of 
benefit for them is not bad (quadrant 4).'* 


(2) Na) 


For illustration: I don’t have children. All the harm that 


: : Presence of pleasure | Absence of pleasure 
might have come to them but didn’t — because they don’t 


+> 
exist — is fortunate for them. (Good) (Not bad) 
But Benatar also claims that the benefit these children 
might have experienced had they existed was no loss to The dxidlogical deinen marie fom Penata Betier 
them. At least, it is “not worse than the presence of pleasure Never to Have Been, p. 38 
in Scenario A.” They aren’t around to have missed having 
it. 


12. As Benatar elaborated later, “The claim that absent pain in Scenario B is “good” means... that it is better than the 
presence of pain in Scenario A. Similarly, the claim that absent pleasure in Scenario B is “not bad” means that it is not 
worse than the presence of pleasure in Scenario A. (Benatar, 2012, p. 135).” 


Adding up the values for the non-existent column of the matrix, Scenario B, the outcome is preferable 
to the sum of the existence column, Scenario A: 


The sum of (Good + Not bad) in Scenario B is better than the sum of (Bad + Good) in Scenario 
A. Ergo, it is better to have never existed. 


An assertion with moral consequences may be judged from one of two perspectives: from a person- 
affecting view which focuses on the well-being of a particular existent (actual or hypothetical) as 
relevant, or from an impersonal view which considers, instead, whether the world (actual or 
hypothetical) as a whole would be a better place if the assertion were true. Benatar is taking the person- 
affecting view. He means to say that if a given individual, who does not exist, misses out on 
experiencing harm because they don’t exist, this is a good thing. Yet, somehow, it is not bad for an 
individual to have missed out on any benefit existence might have conferred on them. 


This asymmetry can seem, to some, strange but it is grounded in certain actual moral intuitions 
common to most of us, whether usually acknowledged or not. We examine these intuitions in detail 
shortly. If these intuitions were not manifested in actual moral valuations, it would rob the argument of 
the asymmetry necessary for Benatar to draw the conclusion that not only is being born not a wash (not 
better or worse) vis-d-vis not being born, but it is a real, lamentable, unnecessary, misfortune — a 
superfluity of badness that didn’t need to happen and for which a progenitor may be held responsible. It 
is wrong to bring children into the world if it is wrong to expose sentience to bad experiences. At the 
same time, it is not wrong to fail to expose sentience to good experiences. Moreover, exposure to good 
experiences cannot compensate for exposure to the bad ones. This is the heart of the asymmetry.” 


Because many have a hard time seeing this, discussing an opposed view may help clarify. 


Magnusson on Benatar 


Erik Magnusson is skeptical of Benatar’s claim to an asymmetry. Benatar asserts that the absence of 
benefit for a nonexistent is “not-bad” while at the same time claiming that the absence of harm is 
“good” for the non-existent. This asymmetry is not defensible according to Magnussion because the 
correct assessment logically should be: 


e Either, if an person-affecting view is taken, then the absence of harm and the absence of benefit 
for non-existents ought logically parallel that for existents: good if the absence is of harm and 
bad if it’s an absence of benefit — thus no asymmetry, or 


e ifan impersonal view is taken, then both the absence of harm and the absence of benefit for the 
non-existent individual is inscrutable — since only worlds matter and only real worlds are under 
consideration here, not this or that particular individual.” 


13. Simon Cushing elaborates on the Benatar’s asymmetry argument. 
14. It is the contingency of persons, not worlds, that is relevant. Is it a good thing that the universe exists? It’s not clear what 
“good” or its opposite could mean absent normatively-driven entities like us around to make such judgements. 


Either way, there is no asymmetry. The only way Benatar conjures one, according to Magnusson, is by 
indefensibly switching between a person-affecting perspective and an impersonal one without argument 
or explanation. 


Again, the first two claims in Benatar’s matrix are not controversial: 
1. The presence of harm is bad for the person who experiences it; and 
2. the presence of benefit is good for the person who experiences it, 


The controversy arises when Benatar claims — in Magnusson’s restatement” [remarks in red are my 
interpretation of what Magnusson intends to say]: 


3. The absence of harm is good for the person who does not experience it, even if this absence is 
achieved by that person never existing; [it makes sense that not experiencing harm would be 
good for a person if they existed — from a person-affecting view] but 


4. the absence of benefit is only bad for the person who does not experience it if that person 
exists and is thereby deprived by the absence [it doesn’t make sense that not experiencing 
benefit would “only” be bad for a person if they existed. Rather, from a person-affecting 
view: if they existed, then not experiencing benefit would be as bad for them as not 
experiencing harm would be good for them (as indicated in the third quadrant); it would 
not be, as Benatar insists, “not bad” for them]. 


Thus, Magnusson questions, 


How can the absence of harm be good for a person who never exists, and in a way that does not 
imply the symmetrical claim that the absence of benefit is also bad for them? [emphasis added] 


Muusavi on Magnusson 


Magnusson argues that Benatar’s asymmetry is logically incoherent as it stands. But there is more than 
disembodied logic going on here. Central to the conviction that the asymmetry is real is that the 
asymmetry is, at bottom, axiological as opposed to logical.'® Axiology describes the general realm of 
value-conferring, as we find it, when people talk about ethically freighted topics. When we say one 
situation is bad or another good, we are being axiological. We are appealing to some moral insight or 
intuition that we take as grounding our assessment. We are not making mere validity claims as in logic 
apart from any reference to proprietary and independent ethical considerations. 


It appears Magnusson insists that widely held axiological intuitions be accountable to logical norms. 
Why this should be is questionable. As we have argued elsewhere, the three realms of normativity — 


15. “How to Reject Benatar’s Asymmetry Argument,” (preprint) Erik Magnusson, Bioethics. A critical take on the supposed 
asymmetry. 

16. Muusavi (p. 10) cites Benatar on this crucial point: “The mistake in this [type of] objection is that it misconstrues my 
basic asymmetry as a logical rather than axiological claim.” in “Still Better Never to Have Been: A Reply to (More of) My 
Critics,” The Journal of Ethics , June 2013, Vol. 17, No. 1/2, Special Issue: The Benefits and Harms of Existence and Non- 
Existence (June 2013), p. 126. 


logic, ethics, and aesthetics — are like sovereign nations. Each has no intrinsic authority to make 
pronouncements governing judgment of, or within, another. When the realms interact, as commonly 
they do, they may honor each others claims, but this is because it suits their respective interests. Just 
because expressly, humanly-non-contingent logic arrogates the authority to insist that a claimed 
asymmetry among ethical intuitions requires logical defense, this carries no decisive weight ethically.” 
The assertion of normative exceptionalism on the part of logic cannot be defended from outside one of 
the three sovereign realms because there is no “outside.” All normativity is compassed by the three.” 
There remains the question: is Benatar’s asymmetry indigenous to the realm of ethics apart from what 
logic has to say about it? 


Elias Muusavi thinks it is, reminding us that Benatar points to important supporting moral intuitions for 
the asymmetry claim. These are, of course, extra-logical, but the point in contention as to whether 
existence is to be preferred to non-existence is also extra-logical. Pure logic could not care less 
whether any of us exist or whether we are content with it or not. 


The moral intuitions back of Benatar’s antinatalism 


Muusavi addresses the “in the wild” or folk asymmetries Benatar appeals to in grounding the 
asymmetry remarked in his matrix”: 


AA [axiological asymmetry] can explain four other moral asymmetries which are accepted by 
an “overwhelming majority of people”. (Benatar, 2013, p. 123) I will call these other 
asymmetries the intuitive asymmetries (the IAs): 


1. Deontological failure of sorts 


(IA1) 
We have a duty to avoid creating people who would lead miserable lives, but we have no duty 
to create people who would lead happy lives. 


Compare 


1. “There is a genetic disorder in my family that I do not wish to risk passing on” 
with 

2. “Because there have been many healthy, gifted, successful, and happy people in 
my family, it would be wrong for me not to parent another.” 


2. Hypothetical wrong to a hypothetical person 


17. Clearly, friction between the realms is possible. The claim here is that there is no impartial normative forum for 
adjudicating such tensions. See the next note. 

18. Here the analogy breaks down: there is no “international court of appeal” to adjudicate between realms of normativity. 
“Normativity, as we know it, requires oxygen. Logic is anerobic.” Bianco Luno. I interpret this to mean that ethics is 
necessarily embodied and situated in an evolutionarily-conditioned world, far more than logic will admit for itself. If our 
desires conflict and we choose to own the conflict rather than pretend to deny it, this open admission of logical invalidity is 
not inconceivable. It is a strain, perhaps, but we can and have lived with it since we first asked what is the right way to live 
among others. 

19. The indented text is Muusavi’s, the bulleted comparisons are mine. 


(IA2) 
It is strange to cite as a reason for having a child that that child will thereby be benefited. By 
contrast, it is not strange to cite as a reason for not having a child that that child will suffer. 


Compare 


1. “There is a genetic disorder in my family that I do not wish to risk passing on” 
with 

2. “Because there have been many healthy, gifted, successful, and happy people in 
my family, I would do wrong to the child I could have had not to have had it.” 


3. Regret for not having conferred a hypothetical benefit on a hypothetical beneficiary 


([A3) 

When one has created a suffering child, it makes sense to regret having done so—and to regret 
it for the sake of that child. By contrast, when one fails to create a happy child, it does not make 
sense to regret that failure for the sake of that child. 


Compare 


1. “There is a genetic disorder in my family that I regretfully passed on to my 
suffering child” with 

2. “Because there have been healthy, gifted, successful, and happy people in my 
family, I regret the fact that, for the sake of the child I did not have that I did not 
have it.” 


4. Heroic cosmic compassion 


(IA4) 
We are rightly sad for distant people who suffer. By contrast, we are not sad for absent happy 
people in uninhabited lands. (Benatar, 2013, p. 123) 


Compare 
1. “The suffering of those people in that war-torn, impoverished, god-forsaken part 
of the world saddens me” with 


2. “I lose sleep thinking of all the potentially happy Martians that never had a 
chance to evolve and enjoy their existence.” 
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The burden of proof 


The second group of statements above are not illogical but they are morally unintuitive. Feral moral 
intuitions are not inclined to be hyperbolic.” So it is harder to take the second set of pronouncements 
seriously. This fact offers prima facie plausibility to the placement of the burden of showing that 
Benatar’s axiological asymmetry is faulty on those who would reject the asymmetry. If there is a widely 
accepted rule with rare exceptions, and I want to claim that one of these exceptions should, in fact, be 
taken as the rule instead, the burden of showing this will naturally fall on me. Alternatively, if I can 
show that these so-called “exceptions” undergird, or are even institutionalized in, commonplace 
intuitions, the burden can shift in the other direction. The intuitive asymmetries (IAs) illustrated above, 
it is claimed, are like this. That we think there is (or ought to be) symmetry, in the face of the manifest 
asymmetry, requires explanation that, it turns out, is not too hard to come by. The assertion or 
presumption of symmetry is transparently conducive to survival, not to morally-inflected reason. Thus, 
we are predisposed to see symmetry where there may be none. Logic permits this. But morality and 
evolutionary history give us cause to suspect a spectacle of interestedness is in play. 


Muusavi writes, 


..even if one is not certain that Benatar’s arguments are sound, one must remember that if they 
are sound, then we humans inflict massive amounts of needless harm every day. Arguably, if 
there is even a chance that that is true, the burden of proof falls on those endorsing the 
potentially harmful position.... 


Evolutionary forces thus push us towards the intuition that procreating is not harmful. Add to 
this the psychological biases that cause us to rate our lives as better than they really are (e.g. 
Pollyannaism), and you have a cocktail of prevalent deep-rooted and non-rational pronatalist 
prejudice. 


To round out the plausibility of this claim, we are owed an explanation of our reluctance to accept the 
antinatalist conclusion. We discuss now what stands in the way of disinterested evaluations of the 
quality of life of existents. 


“The bright side of life”?! 


When you’re chewing on life’s gristle, 
Don’ grumble, give a whistle! 

And this’ll 

help things turn out for the best... 


— Eric Idle, The Life of Brian 


20. As rule-based theories such as deontology and consequentialism are. 
21. This section is a slightly revised part of the 2016 writeup on Benatar’s antinatalism. 
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Unfortunately (or maybe fortunately, depending on how you look at it), we are not good at offering 
anything like objective assessments of the quality of our own lives. Benatar’s move is to show us how 
it is that not only do we need to exist to experience benefit and so the non-existent cannot be benefited 
and don t need to exist to be threatened with harm — even the supposed possible benefits of existing are 
very highly overrated. 


Suppose we accept his view that while non-existents cannot possibly be benefited by being thrust into 
existence, they most certainly can be exposed to harm by the push, isn’t it still possible that the benefits 
of existing typically outweigh the inevitable harms? 


Benatar responds: No, even existents, those already “enjoying” existence, are in the peculiar position 
of not being able to face the magnitude of the harm they experience. 


Supposing we are already here. We should make the best of it. Hardly anyone needs to be told that. 
Even nature conspires to make sure we will. 


Benatar points to three psychological penchants characteristic of human existents that help explain their 
reluctance to see that the benefits of existence do not, in principle, outweigh the harms it brings: 

1. what psychologists have dubbed “Polyannaism.””* 
2. adaptation, and 
3. comparison. 


No small mass of literature suggests that these are not speculative notions or odd intuitions but well- 
documented features of human psychology.” By far, the most potent of these tendencies for Benatar’s 
conclusion is the first. 


Pollyannaism. However badly things may have gone for us (viewed from a perspective not already 
compromised with an agenda), we seem inclined to say we are happy with our lives, and look forward 
to more of the same. Not everyone all of the time feels this way. But most do most of the time. This has 
been confirmed again and again in the psychological literature (as well as, for what its worth, by 
common sense and everyday experience). It is also not hard to understand why. The self-assessment 
that, all things considered, we are happy to be alive is insured by natural selection. Chronic lookers on 
the dark side do not reproduce easily. That they do at all perhaps is indicative of some corrective their 
perspective supplies to our survival, but a little realism goes a long way. The allele for rose-colored 
glasses is dominant. True objectivity about our happiness has little to be said for it from an evolutionary 
perspective.” 


22. From 1913 novel Pollyanna by Eleanor H. Porter whose protagonist, Pollyanna, finds something to be glad about in 
every situation. Pollyannaism is also known as the “Pollyanna principle” or “positivity” or “optimism” bias. 

23. See chapter three of Benatar’s book for references. 

24. Carneades offers a interesting critique of the efficacy for Benatar’s case of the Pollyanna Principle. He asks whether life 
is inherently horrible? He suggests that there may be much second order enjoyment in recollecting and anticipating 
wonderful experiences that, together with even sparse first order ones, may collectively weigh against the pessimistic claim 
that we conveniently forget the bad parts of life as Pollyannaism suggests. That there is such second order enjoyment we 
find plausible, but remark that there can follow a third order realization that the tendency to find such enjoyment is 
evolutionarily conditioned and awareness of this fact reminds us of our passive servility to such tendencies and reactions. 
So long as we keep dim the awareness that our strings are being pulled all the time, we may navigate down the path of life 
contentedly. But the major rule-based moral theories consequentialism and Kantianism, in particular, enforce imperatives to 
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Adaptation. And when things do take a turn for the worst, we adapt, if we can manage it and we 
usually do. We get used to it. It becomes our new baseline from which we measure further 
developments. A lowered bar makes them easier to take. Yes, untoward events unsteady, traumatize us 
even, but post-traumatic adaptation is far more common than subsequent total debility. Chronic pain 
can be managed. Usually is. What doesn’t kill us makes us stronger, Nietzsche used to say... (Until one 
day it does. But then we stop making assessments). 


Comparison. If we fall in the dumps, we can always stroll “the streets of London” or Los Angeles. 
There will always be those less fortunate. We’ll learn gratitude. We can count our blessings.” Oh, and 
lest we attribute to ourselves an overmuch capacity for humility, a little schadenfreude or epicaricacy 
sometimes helps, too... 


Adaptation and comparison are often parasitic on Pollyannaism. But we are not picky. We will adapt to 
wonderful developments as well as terrible ones. Adaptation and comparison foreshorten the horizon of 
concern and allow us to soldier on. 


And, yes, we do compare ourselves to those much luckier than us as well. To negative effect, usually. 
So this is not encouraged. If we do compare and are disturbed by how pathetic we look when making 
upward comparisons, we have it coming if we get depressed. The reverse, however — the enlistment of 
adaptation and comparison to serve the ends of Pollyannaism — is the norm. It is considered healthy. 
Witness the massive encouragement industry.” It exists to enforce the norm. Much “talk therapy” relies 
on reminding us to put and keep those rose-colored glasses on. But the insight Benatar relies on is that 
most of us, the healthy, do not require the reminder. It comes naturally. “Accuracy, truth, reality, 
objectivity — all that stuff gets trampled the instant it gets in the way of species survival.””” 


“The last generation” 


Toward the end of her paper “Could There Ever Be a Duty to Have Children?”*® Anca Gheaus writes in 
defense of pronatalism under certain conditions, 


awareness which hound complacency. Yes, there can be great joy in life, just don’t let your blinders slip. Can such caution 
be morally justified according to the major theories? 

25. ‘““Whereas many a man would think himself in heaven, a pretty prince, if he had but the least part of that fortune which 
thou so much repinest at, abhorrest and accountest a most vile and wretched estate.” How many thousands want that which 
thou hast? how many myriads of poor slaves, captives, of such as work day and night in coalpits, tin-mines, with sore toil to 
maintain a poor living, of such as labour in body and mind, live in extreme anguish, and pain, all which thou art free from? 
O fortunatos nimium bona si sua norint: Thou art most happy if thou couldst be content, and acknowledge thy happiness; 
Rem carendo, non fruendo cognoscimus, (“You know the value of a thing from wanting more than from enjoying it.”) when 
thou shalt hereafter come to want that which thou now loathest, abhorrest, and art weary of, and tired with, when ‘tis past 
thou wilt say thou wert most happy: and after a little miss, wish with all thine heart thou hadst the same content again, 
mightst lead but such a life, a world for such a life: the remembrance of it is pleasant. Be silent then, rest satisfied, desine, 
intuensque in aliorum infortunia solare mentem, comfort thyself with other men’s misfortunes, and as the mouldwarp 
[mole] in Aesop told the fox, complaining for want of a tail, and the rest of his companions, tacete, quando me occulis 
captum videtis, you complain of toys, but I am blind, be quiet. I say to thee be thou satisfied. It is recorded of the hares, that 
with a general consent they went to drown themselves, out of a feeling of their misery; but when they saw a company of 
frogs more fearful than they were, they began to take courage, and comfort again. Compare thine estate with others.’ 
Anatomy of Melancholy, (1621-1652) Robert Burton, Part 2, Section III, Member I, “A Consolatory Digression, containing 
the Remedies of all manner of Discontents.” 

26. See Appendix of Part 2 on “The happiness business.” 

27 Bianco Luno, leçons en ténèbres. 
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I assumed that there is a duty to prevent basic needs from being frustrated, that basic needs will 
be frustrated if everybody stopped having children, and that making possible a new generation 
requires collective action. Since cooperation is necessary to avoid the harms of being the last 
people, the state is responsible to take action to see that harm be averted. The only way to bring 
about a new generation is to have people procreate and rear children. I suggested that, just like a 
state whose citizens are at high risk of running out of clean water has a duty to encourage 
citizens to become water-providers, a state whose citizens stop procreating has a duty to 
encourage procreation. But can states ever be justified in nudging or even conscripting their 
citizens into procreation and child rearing? 


The reason for asking if there can be a duty to have children is that the answer bears on the fair 
way of sharing some of the costs of childbearing and child rearing between parents and non- 
parents. To provide a powerful argument in favor of the pro-sharing view, it is not enough to 
show that each generation has a duty to have up to a (certain number of) children; the duty 
should be such that individuals cannot claim state protection for a freedom to act against it. 


Gheaus presents an argument for at least incentivizing people to have the children that will be 
necessary to provide the resources to — in the predictable course of events — prevent great future 
suffering. The same argument may go so far as to permit coercion. While the extreme of forcing 
procreation itself may be difficult to defend, support for those willing to procreate voluntarily may be 
desirable and enforceable. 


Is there a right to be free of being forced to procreate? Gheaus argues, if there is duty to provide for 
having people’s basic needs met, such a drinking water, then there may indeed be a duty to contribute 
to the costs of creating and raising children since it is only through their future agency that great 
suffering to the community will be avoided. There is a duty to contribute to an effort of meeting 
people’s basic needs. Therefore, the duty to support some pronatalist polices including contributing, if 
not one’s own children, then to the material support of other people’s children — to the point the great 
harm of depopulation is at least mitigated. Thus, pronatalism, to the extent future productive adults are 
necessary to mitigate future suffering, is morally defensible, which deprives one of the right to not 
contribute to the effort of maintaining a stable population. 


Clearly, there is a case for encouraging natalism up to a point. But is there a moral case for enforcing 
pronatalist policies? If there is one for conscripting individuals to serve a cause necessary for societal 
survival, to that extent it seems so, according to Gheaus. We sum up her case and conditions for it: 


1. Suppose a society is threatened with extinction. 

2. Assuming the demise of its last generation will not come about through the simultaneous 
peaceful death while sleeping of all its members, the threat of great harm must be given ethical 
consideration: can something be done about it? 

3. Specifically, the great harm of being among the last generation(s) is to be avoided. 

4. It seems this entails some encouragement of natalism and/or enforcement of support-provision 
for procreation among willing procreators as well as both procreation-friendly non-procreators 
and procreation-non-friendly non-procreators. 


28. In Permissible Progeny?: The Morality of Procreation and Parenting, Sarah Hannan, Samantha Brennan, and Richard 
Vernon, Oxford 2015. 
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5. No member of a community may claim a right to be free of being coerced to contribute to the 
urgency of the effort, even the procreation-non-friendly non-procreators. 
6... Some pronatalist policies may be coerced. 


Historically, states have found excuse to conscript young men to face death and injury in war. How 
different is conscription for natalist purposes? Moreover, Gheaus suggest that technological 
advancement may soften the invasiveness of forced procreation: 


... technological development may render pregnancy optional for procreation. If and when this 
happens, the most formidable autonomy-based argument against an enforceable duty to 
procreate will disappear. The use of people’s bodies will still be necessary for procreation, but a 
much more modest level of interference will be required. 


Compare the forced sexual service of women for men: suppose this is shown to reduce male violence 
and thus may become a major public good... Instances: “Comfort women,” by the Japanese Imperial 
Armed Forces in WW II or the less well-known US effort in the run up to and during WW I to 
conscript women to tease and frustrate soldiers, then harness the frustration to motivate the required 
aggressive impulses for entering war. Suppose, further, physical sexual service of this sort is deemed 
too great a violation of a woman’s autonomy, but the technology of two-dimensional flattening of 
sexual titillation — aka pictorial pornography — might be handy for male sexual release as part of a less 
rights-invasive program of male violence mitigation?” Gheaus proceeds, 


Gamete donation is not the most trivial medical procedure, but perhaps it will become possible 
to create artificial gametes using skin. Unlike in the case of pregnancy, it is less clear that a one- 
off requirement that individuals serve as gamete or skin donors necessarily infringes on their 
autonomy. Or, if some autonomy infringement is involved, this appears to be an acceptable 
price to pay for making possible a new generation. 


Autonomy infringement is a slippery slope. 


...in spite of the widespread view that justice is the first virtue of a society, it is not implausible 
to think that moral considerations other than justice can sometimes trump requirements of 
justice; a duty of humanity to prevent extreme and generalised suffering is likely to be such a 
consideration. In fact, many states do infringe on their citizens’ freedom of occupational choice 
if this is needed to secure the avoidance of great harm, for instance in the context of providing 
health care....” [emphasis added] 


Public restrictions and policies during the recent pandemic, for instance, or drafting combatants in 
cases of “justified” war: i.e., emergencies... but how are such emergency authorizations designated and 
administered? What is the role of power concentrations in directing these matters?*' Are emergencies 
ever not corrupted when urged by out-sized power concentrations? To what extent is a depopulation 


29. Thus, for example, in the US, generally, prostitution is not legal while pornography is. Presumably, this is because the 
latter is less invasive. 

30. As public health authorities saw fit to volunteer whole publics as trial subjects in experimental gene interventions re- 
branded as “vaccines” during the Covid-19 pandemic in an effort to combat the effects of an illness itself of anthropogenic, 
state-sanctioned, origin. Though both the illness and the supposed treatment conduced to the interests of transnational power 
concentrations whose pretense to eleemosynary motives we find obscure... not to be too cynical about it. 

31. In the cases just cited: pharmacological and military-industrialist complexes, respectively. 
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worry a capitalist worry? Not to say motives for concern cannot be mixed, but we cannot pretend that a 
economic/social/political systems will typically be free of mixed motives. History is rife with lessons. 
Is it a coincidence that market economies require more and more consumers and that this dovetails with 
depopulation anxiety? 


But Gheaus is right to call explicit attention to what we may be forced to do — moral or not — as we 
approach our last gasp. Benatar himself was not unaware of the trauma that awaits the “last” people. 
It’s just that in the twenty years since his book, thinking on the “population climate” has changed. The 
strength of his arguments are still in evidence in the face of the philosophical industry, both critical and 
supportive, that has arisen around them. But, he — and we — may have over-assumed the quixoticism of 
his conclusion. Bad enough that we will exit the stage but does it have to be so ungracefully? 


A tech fix? 


Assuming depopulation is real and a problem, can we fix it? What might such a fix look like? All 
technological advancement historically has been premised on the fact that its creators had interests to 
serve. The tech was supposed to help with facilitating some human project. But since it is not even 
clear that depopulation is a problem, how can there be a technological fix for it? Who would be served 
by a fix? Us? We are here. For the as-yet-nonexistent? They aren’t.** This is another reason for trying to 
get clear about it. 


Perhaps the problem isn’t rapid depopulation per se but the predictable hardship attending it for those 
who will have to face it up close. The material aspect of the hardship may be what tech may fix. A 
workable solution to caring for the dependent without overburdening their caretakers? But health care 
expansion and medical advancement have no history of becoming more and more economically 
accessible — quite the opposite. This is partly a consequence of the nature of technological 
advancement, itself. Either we stop asking more of medicine and treatment, or resign ourselves to its 
practical inaccessibility... 


A better target, because more universally acknowledged as a problem, for a tech fix might be poverty: 


...a proposal and mechanism to meet all expanding human needs, including ever advancing 
health care, for all and at no cost to anyone. 


The problem is this: we do have a record of progress at alleviating human problems such as poverty... 
so long as we look only backward to compare where we have been to where we are now, so long as the 
poverty we address has been around long enough to garner concern and engagement. World hunger, for 
instance, there are far fewer hungry today than was projected only a few decades ago. But reducing 
hunger quickly causes it to cease to be the proper measure of poverty. Poverty, just as wealth, is 
moving target. Why should the poor not have all that the moderately rich have. (And, by the way, why 
should the excessively rich have more than the moderately rich?) Can we tolerate a world where 
everyone is socioeconomically equal? Or even one with less inequality? The question is: can we, as a 
species, do more than pay lip service to such ideas? This is not a rhetorical question. It is not about 


32. If the antinatalists have their way, never will be. For a different perspective, again listen to the lecture by Samuel 


Scheffler, “Van Hasselt Lecture | Existential Catastrophe: A Multigenerational View | Samuel Scheffler.” 
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feasibility but about desirability. Just how much will is there in our conviction to make things better for 
all? This is not an argument against the effort to level hedonic and eudaimonic human experience. That 
comports with our best moral agendas. That’s what these are all about. What we question here is our 
conviction. There is willful ignorance of actual human nature in naive expressions like those found here 
and here. To what extent are these efforts blind to the self-serving agendas that subvert even our most 
innocent, other-regarding, wishes? How much naivety can we stand before its hypocritical load 
collapses our self-credibility? 


The suspicion is that both excessive poverty and excessive wealth are consequences of our nature being 
what it is. If such uneven concentrations of enabling and disabling wealth distributions are 
objectionable — as our best theories of what a moral world should look like suggest they are, what are 
we doing to address the flaws in our collective nature that thwart realizing the aspirations of these 
theories? Surely, some believe, we can change human nature?... Maybe, but see the “paths to 
extinction” section on “transformation” in Part 2. 


In Part 2 of this series, we will continue our discussion on the topic of procreation ethics by presenting 
the views of Seana Shiffrin/Asheel Singh, Nicholas Smyth, and myself. Quite apart from its 
desirability, there’s a claim to the inevitability of human extinction. Antinatalism is one anthropogenic 
path to extinction. There are others. We will conclude with a look at the more philosophically 
interesting ones. 


Appendix to part 1: “Mars or something...” 


As for Elon Musk’s views on depopulation, I think he is just more outspoken than many in his class. 
Depopulation is a serious threat to capitalism as we know it. In fact, it may be the biggest threat 
capitalists aren’t certain how to deal with. From this 2019 article in Axios: 


° Shrinking, aging: But now, population growth across numerous countries — especially 
in the West — has stalled. By 2040, demographers say, the number of countries with 
shrinking populations will rise almost 50% — to 67, from about 46 now. At the same 
time, by 2050 about a quarter of the world population will be 60 or older. 


e Why that hurts capitalism: Fewer people mean less buying; older people also buy less 
than younger people. Hence, economies are likely to stagnate, then shrink — a challenge 
to capitalism, which is predicated on growth in GDP, profits, and wages. 


e “No capitalist economic system operates on the presumption that there will be zero or 
negative growth. No one deploys investment capital or loans expecting less tomorrow 
than today,” writes Zachary Karabell, president of River Twice Research, in an essay at 


Foreign Affairs. 
What’s next: Richard Jackson, president of the Global Aging Institute, tells Axios that, as long 


as countries do not shut down markets with protectionism, companies will get around the 
problem for decades by exporting to still-growing populations. Experts note, for instance, that 
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the populations of sub-Saharan Africa and the the Middle East will continue to rise through the 
century, according to current trends. (Yet eventually, he says, “we will run out of room and have 
to trade with Mars or something.”) 


We do not suggest that pronatalism is a capitalist plot; it is obviously an evolutionary device, or rather, 
a fact of the world. Only that it can serve, now that it is endangered, to shore up the self-interest of an 
economic class, not in itself particularly objectionable, except for the morally toxic density of power 
aggregated within this class. 


Part 2 > 
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